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ABSTHiCT 

Boting that data from 1970 working life tables 
indicate that since 1960 worklife expectancy has continued to edge 
doYnward for men and to lengthen for women, this report briefly 
discusses continuing trends in the vorkllfe of men and Momen from 
1900 through 1970* Somen*s worklife is presented in terms of single 
women; mothers; vidowed, diForced, separated wofieni childless women; 
and separations and accessions. ^among women* The appendix comprises 
the majority of the report (13 pages) and includes a brief 
description of two measures of working life expectancy; and a 
six^page discussion of the working life table (its uses and a 
description which Includes how d^Hta are computed for the number of 
person^ living; percent of population in the labor force; number in 
the labor force; average number of .remaining years of life, of 
working life for the population, ©f working life for the labor force, 
of nonlabor force activity for ^hose in the labor force, and of 
nonlabor force activity for those in the poimlation) * The five 1970 
working life tables are presented for men, single women, ever^married 
women to whom no children were ever born, ever^married women in the 
labor force after the birth of last child, and for divorced, widowed, 
and separated women* (SH) / 
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Length of working life 
for men and women, 1970 

Special Labor Force Report shows 
years spent in the labor force 
have dipped slightly for men and 
have continued to rise for women, 
especially married women with children 



risen dramEtlcally. (See table L) Prasticidty aU of 
the nonwork activity of men at the turn of die 
century occurred ^fore entrance into the labor force; 
Now a large pro^rtion of the nonwork yairs are 
spent in retirement^ though an extended period of 
education has also delayed labor force entry for 
many men.. 

Since 1900 the overall life expectancy of women 
has increased from 50.7 yeai3 to 74,8 years, almost 
50 percent* Of the 24 additional years, over two- 
thirds have been added to working life* As table 1 
shows, workllfc expectancy of women at birth 
climbed from 6.3 to 22,9 years, an increaie of over 
250 percent. Thus, an enormous riie in worklife 
expectancy has purred since 1900. After 1950, 
worklife expectancy among women rose at a faster 
rate than overall life expectancy, and time spent out 
of the labor force began to decline. 

In 1900 the average man experienced five times 
as many years of labor force participation as the 
average woman; by 1970 that ratio had fallen to }esi 
than twace as many yearSi The ratio would be even 
lower if it were not for the fact that many married 
women still Intemipt their careers to have chUdren, 
to riiovfi to new locations their husbands, or 
for other reasons. They also tend to retire somewhat 
earlier than men, at an averap ap of about 60 
years. 
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Howard N FuLLERTOH, Jr., and James J. Byrne 

Iq an industrialized society the average length ol 
working life is an important long-^tenn social and 
economic indicator. In the United States it has mir- 
rored changes in longevity, labor force participationi 
and life style. The calculation of working life tables 
allows estimation of replacement needs in bccMpa- 
tions, time lost from work for various reasons, or 
numbers of separations from and accessions to the 
labor force. Data from 1970 working life tables indi- 
cate that since 1960 worklife expectancy^ has con- 
tinued to edge downward for men and to lengthen 
for women** 

CondbiffJiig treEids 

The average number of years spent in the labor 
force by men has been declining since 1950. Largely 
this has been due to a slow decline In labor force 
participation among men at the older ages, especially 
above age 55. 

Over this entire century, life expectancy at birth 
for men has climbed by almost 20 years, while work^ 
life expectancy has Increased by less than half of 
that. Thus, average time not in the labor force has 



HowArd N Fullertoflip Jr,, is a kbor economist and James J. 
Byrna a demographer in the Office of Current Empt^iymeflt 
AnAlysiSi Bureau of Labor Stitistics. 



WorkUfe expectancy of men 

As stated earlier, the 1970 data for men indicate 
a continuation of trends obierved between 19S0 and 
I960; years spent in reiirement have increased, be- 
cause of a drop in labor force participation and a 
slight rise in longevity.^ For example, in 1960 a 
30-year-old male worker could expect to work for 
an additional 33.2 years,* one-half year less than 
his counterpart in 1950. By 1970, remaining work- 
life for the average 30-year-old man had declined 
to 32,3 years (table 2), almost a year less than in 
1960. Meanwhile, his expected time out of the lafior 
force edged upward from 7,2 to BS years from 1960 
to 1970. 

The decline In labor force participation among 
older men, which has led to the recent declines in 
worklife expectancy, has been a subject of much 
speculation in recent years. Lower participation has 
been attributed to numerous factors which have given 
men the option of earlier withdrawal from the labor 
force. Prominent arfiong these possible explanations 
are improved pension plans, higher social security 
payments, broader government benefits, and greater 
labor force participation by wives. Thus, older work-.- - - 
ers who either wanted to retire or found it difficult . 
to find a new job were better able to leave the labor 
force. 

As shown in table 3, men in most age groups 
exhibited similar rates of labor force entry and with- 
drawal in 1970 and in 1960, The main difference 
was their higher rate of withdrawal at age 60 and 
older in 1970, for the reasons discussed above. 

Worklife expectancy of women 

Marriage, childbearing, divorce, or widowhood 
affect the probability of women^s labor force, partici- 
pation and thus their worklife expectancy. It would 
be an overwhelming task to calculate an expected 
worklife for each of the possible combinations of 
these changes and the ages at which they occur. 
Short of cataloging all possible variations, one can 
use either of two techniques for tabulating worklife 
expectancy: Estimate the experience of a "typical''^ 
woman/or assume that women in a given marital or 
childcare status will remain permanently in that 
stattis. Both techniques are employed below. 

In the first, the typical experience approach, one 
derives a worklife expectancy for a woman who 
marries at a typical age and has an average number 
of children with normal spacing intervals. Though 
few persons duplicate the exact experience of this 



typical woman, many experience patterns which are 
quite similar; hence, the typical woman's experience 
can be used as a rough guideline in estimating the 
length of working life for other women. In this case, 
we assume that the typical woman joins the labor 
force at age 18, marries at age 20, arid has two 
children. The first child is born when the mother is 
age 22 and the second when she is age 25. Under 
1970 conditions, worklife expectancy for such a 
woman at age 18 is 33.9 years. 

In the second approach to presenting worMife 
expectancy, one assumes that a single woman wUl 
remain single, a divorced woman will not remaffy, 
and so forth. Using this technique, one obtains the 
figures presented in table 2 and discussed below. 

Single women. Under the assumption— as in table 
2_of no variation in death rates by maritd status, 
20-year-old single women in the labor force in 1970 
could expect to live an additional 56.7 years, of 
which 41.2 years would be spent In the labor force 
and 15.5 in npnwork activities. This represents an 
increase from 1960 of more than 5 years in nonwork.. 
^expectancy, reflecting a decline of 4 years in worklife 
expectancy and an increase of 1 year in overdl life 
expectancy. 

After age 35, worklife expectancy was about 3 
years less than for the comparable age in 1960. For 
example, at age 55 the expected worklife was 10.9 
years, down from 13.1. Compared with men in 
1970, 65-year-old sln^e women could expect to 
work about a year less, but have about 5 more years 
of retirr.ment due to peater longevity. 

Mothers. The different timing of movement in and 
out of the labor force for childbearing makes it Im- 
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{^isibli to derive i worklife expeetMcy applicable 
to all youag moth§rs»* Most childbearing is com- 
pleted by age 35, howeverj and labor foree partici- 
palion becomes tilativily continuous, WorMife e%» 
pectEiiay o£ modiers in Ae labor force after tiie birth 
of their last child (table 2) was somewhat lower at 
nearly iveiy ap Aan tibat of sin^e women, tfiough 
bi^er at some ages than for ever-married women 
without children. (See table 2.) 

CMUless wonwn, ChUdleii married women gener^ 
aUy have a worklife expectancy intermediate bi- 



twecn that of motibirs and sin^e women. At At 
younpjt and oldest ages this pattern held tae in 
1970; at ages 35^4, their woridife exp^tan^ was 
even lower than that of mottiers in toe labor force 
after the birth of tiieir last child. At age 45, for 
examplci childless women had an averap of 13,4 
years left in the labor force, whili mothers in the 
labor force could expect to work 16 J more ye^s. 

Widowed, divorced^ sMpmmed women. WomM who 
were widowed, divorced, or separated showed the 
hi^est worUife ex^tancy of my maritd status at 
the younger ag^. After age 30, howiverp ttieir ex- 
pectancy feU below that of sin^e women* The long 
working life of these women was not surprising; many 
of them head households and have dependents, often 
experiencing heavy financiri pressure, TTicir worldife 
expectancy in 1 970 tos generally, about tiha same 
as in 1960. 

Separations md ^cessions mnang women. Table 4 
nresents changes in women's labor force status asso- 
ciated with a number of demopaphic events i!i 1970. 
Rates for separation from the labor force and entry 
into the labor fome (accession) were substantially 
lower ttian In 1960^ for nearly every age, Indicating 
more continuous patterns of labor force particlpa^ 
tion; Separation rates were much lower in 1970 
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among women under age 30, for example, reflecting 
both low fertility and the tendency for women wiUi 
young children to continue working. 

Coiidtisio^ 

Worklife expectancy in the United States has 
changed continually, usually growing for both men 
and women. Between 1960 and 1970 the most pro- 
nounced trend was a continued expansion of women*s 
worklife expectancy at birth, which climbed from 
20*1 years to 22.9 years during the decade, Com- 
bined with a ili^t decrease in worklife expectancy 



NOTE' Nyfnbaft were Indapfndintly fsyndarf and fempsRfSU (N mt ahytyi a#d 

ts totals. 

among men, All means tfiat women are increasing 
their contribution to wage^ and salary employment 
in the United States^ 

The striking feature about recent powth in 
women's worUife ex^ctancy is Aat It has occwed 
among mailed women, including those with children* 
In 1970, 1 in 3 women with chUdreQ under 6 
In the labor force; this compares wito an average of 
about 1 in S late as 1960. MotheAood, UnSr 
tionally the most important s^bol of differentiated 
sex roles, is less of a barrier to a career Aas 6iw 
before* □ 



^FOOTNOTES- 



*Tha ttnn **worklife expectancy" is bas^ upon tabulations 
of the number of persons who are engaged in various types 
of market employment or who are unemployad. Thus house- 
bold work and other types of unpaid employment are not 
eounted as part of one's worklife. 

* Tils b the latest in a series of reports on the length of 
working life. It will be reprinted v/fth additional tabular 
data and an explanaiory note as a Speeial Labor Foree Re^ 
port. The most recent report on tbls subj^t for onen ^n- 
tained data for 196S; it was published in Howard N Fuller- 
ion, ^'A table of exited working Me for men, 1968," 
Monthly l^bor RevieWf June 1971,: pp, 49-55, The most 
recent report for women contained date for I960; it ms 
publish^ as Work Life Expectant and Tr^ning Nicds of 
Women (UJ, Department of Labor, Manpower Adminio- 
Umtloa, i967)i Manpow^ir Report No. 12, A teble of work- 
ang life for men in 1960 was published in Stuart OaHinUe, 
*Table of Workini Life for Men, I960," Monihfy iMbor 
Review, July 1963, pp. 820-23, 

For an extensive d^cription of working life patterns and 
a detalM exposition of the techniques used In the prepara- 
tion of Mim of working life, s^ Tables of Working Life: 



Length of Working Life for Men, Bulletin 1001 (Bur^u of 
Labor Statistics, 1950). For a detalM descriptioii of the 
methodology of working life tables for women, see TableM 
of Working Ufe for Women, 1950, BuUetia 1204 (Bioeail 
of Labor Statistics, 1956). 

" An important problem aMOclattd with working life Ubles 
is that they are bas^ upon past or current imtes of mortality 
and labor force participation, but are often used to predict 
the length of future working life, Such pfedlctions m 
^-urate only if tbms Mm remain coastant, but in fact 
rates are subject to continual change, ^pedally work^ ratm, 
if the rate cbang^ arc not draoiatic, working Ufe tablM 
ntay provide ad^uate approximations of future lengA of 
working life; othen^se, one must predict future morteUQf 
and worker rat^ in order to calculate worklife exp^ttnay 
for the future. To illustrate the problemi if tiie worker rat^ 
of women continue to rise sharply during the coming yeart, 
then women cuirently in the labor force will have a longj^ 
average worklife than that reflected in the 1970 estimates 
of worklife exp^taney. 

*The Length of Working Ufe for Males (U.S. D^tft* 
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mat of I^bor, Manpower Administrmtiaa, 196S), Man- 
fow^ Report No* S, p. 1 1. 

'foieedofi of a '^typictl womin'^ was bas^ upon datii 
costem^ 'm ^FertiUty Historii^ and Birth fixpectations of 
Ameriean Women: Jima 1971," Carrtnt Population Reports, 
^mm P-20, No. 263 (Bm^au of the ^nsus* 1974), This 
^bU^Uos ^ve infoFmation on tnedlan age at marmge 
1]^ m^ilan mtervals is months l^tween suQcessiva bifths, 
as obtained in a supplament to the Current PopulaUon 



* Comparison of worklife exp^taficy of naotheri for 1970 
with I960 is Qomplicat«l by several faetorat (1) The fact 
that the base population us^ for the 1960 tables wai for 
married women living ^th huibandst whereas the 1970 
base included all women who had ever been marri^; (2) 
Qompression of the bulk of ehildbearing into a smalls range 
of age groups in 1970; (3) the faot thatt to incr^tia re^ 
h'ability, the data in 1970 were consolidate into 5-yw age 
groups* 

^ Work Lift Expictancy and Traming Ncsds of Womsn, 
Manpower Report No, 12^ tables 3 and 4. 



APPENDIXi Two moasiires of worktag Itft 



T^s article iisas two meRsures of working life 
expectancy: one for the entire population of a given 
age and one that k limited to persons who are ac-^ 
tually in Uie labor force. The expected (or average) 
worklife remaining for the population of any ^ven 
age is calculated by first computing the total person- 
years worked by the papulation from a given age and 
then dividing that figure by the population of that 
particular age. In making this calculation it is thus 
assumed that all persons in the population have an 
equal probability of participating in the bbor force 
in the future, regardless of whether or not they are 
cuirently in die labor force^ 

On the other hand^ in computing the worklife ex- 
pe^tanqr for persons actually in the labor force It 
ii generally isiumed that men will remain in the 
labor force until they die or permanently withdraw 
(because of retirement or disability ), In the 6ase 
of women, it is assumed that those who enter the 
labor force after childbearing have been in the labor 
force before and are thus reentrants. The labor 
force-based measure implies that all work is done 
by a dlBtinct cohort of workersj while the population- 
based measure implies that all persons in the popu- 
iation have an equal pfobabillty of participating in 
the labor force. 

Both measures serve useful purposes. In assess- 



ing the worklife expectancy of a person who has not 
yet reached labor force age, for example, one clearly 
needs a population-based measure. On the other 
hand, in computing the remaining year^ of work for 
a person who is already in the labor force, it is gen- 
erally more accurate to use the labor force-based 
measure. This is the approach used in this article. 

To illustrate the use of each measure, suppose 
the total amount of work done by all men aged 40 
and older is two million work yea^. If Aere are 
100,000 men aged 40 in the population, 95^000 of 
whom are in the labor force, then the worklife ex- 
pectancy of the population = 2,000,000 = 20.0 

100,000 

years. The worklife expectancy of the labor force 
= 2,000,000 = 2hl years. (These are the basic 

95,000 

formulas, though some modifications are needed 
at ages ypunger than that of maximum labor force 
participation.) 

Since the population invariably contains some 
persons not working, the worklife expectancy of the 
labor force is always longer than that for the popu^ 
lation. This measure is also less sensitive to changes 
in labor force participation than the worklife ex- 
pectancy of the population, 
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This report aontaln©. In addition to the artlel© fron the 
February 1976 M^x^^iy Labor viaw^ the fell owing matcriali 

Pag« 

■Teehnical Appmn^in k-^ Z 

Table A*l Warklng life for nen , 197© A- 8 

Table A*a Working lite for single fronenp 1970 A- 9 

Table A*3 Working life for ever^^m&rr ied iromen to 

whom no ehildren were ever born, 1970 A^IO 

Table A-4 Working life for e ver *aarr i^^^d w^msn in the 

labor force after the birth of last ehlld, 1970 A-11 

Table A*i Working life for divorced, fridoired, and 

separated women, 1970 A--12 
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Technical Appendix 



uses CP Tm table 

Working XLtm tsbX#a hav© a nuabe r of ums. an 
i«portaet onm bains *o astlaa^a worker raplaeaasnt napds 
far If^ividu*! ace upa+lans. Bstlaia^es of tha lan^h of 
tha-t an a^erasa ^ rson wrka, coablnad with Inft rMtlan about 
tfaa ana structura of a particular oeeupatlon, parmlto on© to 
astiaata th© nuab©r of parsons who wilt dl© or ratlra In a 
Sivan pariod of tlM* Whan this figur© la linkad with 
astiaataa of oeeupatlonal growth and work©r mohliltya &nm 
ean afltl»ata. training naada and aanpowar daaand for that 
ocoupation. <A daaeriptlon of tha farmulM usad to oalculata 
aecii^aslon and ©aparatlon rataa la avallabla upon raqueata) 

A aaaond uaa of ttia tablaa Is to aatimta tha tla© 
loot froQ work du© to vai*lous ©▼ants aueh as injurr or faalir 
forsation^ For a»raplaj oourta of law— ha^a usad th© 
worklifa axpaetaney eohoapt esctanaivaly as & basis for 
awarding injury elalas inlcivil damaga suits* 

In using an astlma'^ of th© langth of ©%paotad 
working lifa from thaaa tafalas^ It nust b© k© pt in aind ttat 
th©y r©st on sevaral assumptions. For axampla. It is asauraad 
that parsons currantly in th© labor foroa will not tamporarlly 
laa^a« Saparatlona ar© assimad to oeour only through 
d©ath or pariaanant withdrawal. In tha oas© of wosani work 
Ufa ©icpaotancias a r© thos© antloipatad If thair sarital status 
doas not ehanga during tha rast of their lifatlm©. That isg It 
is assumad that a singla woman will rasain singl© and that a 
wldowad or divoread woman will not remarry. As mar ba saan 
frqia tabl© A^a* tha assumption of unchiuigsd marital status is 
not raallptie wh©n appliad to slngl© wo«©n leas than ag© as« 
For slngl© woman, tha probability of marrying ramalna fairly 
high until about aga tS, at which tima only ITtOOO 
out of tha origiiial 100,000 ar© still unmarrlad. For oldar 
, woman, howawr, tha probability of marriaga is elaarly 
low, as indioatad tiy tha 10,000 who ar© still singl© at aga 

An important eharaetar 1st lo of most working lifa 
tablaa is that thay ara based upon past or ourrant rataa of 
nortality and labor fore^ parti olpat ion *-in thla cas©, 19T0-- 



but are often used to lnf#r the Imgth o* future irorkins 
life* Sueh IntmTmn^mm are valid only If them ratea 
rasa in stab le • Gi van reasonabl o a tabi lity of tha ra ta a, 
workins iifa tablee provida adequate approxismti ons of 
future working lifef for groups whose rates have a 
otrons upward or downward trendy the eetimtaa ara less 
reliable. For e sample ^ if the worker rates of woman. 
_ehoulc£ rise sharply during the eosing years^ then women 
ourrantly in the labor force will have a longer average 
worklife than that reflected in the 1970 eatiaates of 
worklif® e%peotaney« 

^ DEffiHIPTrON OF THE TOHKING LIFE TABLE 

Like a eonventional life table, the table of working 
life begins with an initial population group of lOO^OOO parsons 
born alive that decreases at. eaah age aooording to a specif ia 
set of mortality ratas. In the working life table^ the 
hypothetical population is affected by two additional fact ores 
labor force entries and reparations « These patterns are 
inferred from differences in labor force ^rticipation rates of 
the wrious damographia groups* Ttie labor force ^ par 1 1 cip^at ion 
ratea^ which reflect the probability of being either employed 
or looking for a Job, do not permit separate estimates of 
actual worktime lost due to unemployment^ nor do they persiit 
the identification of any specific factors affecting labor 
force entry or separatipn^ 

The ^rson^years lived function from a standai^d life 
table t^3g> interpreted as the age distribution of the 

hypathetical population subject to the mortality rates 
prevailing among the actual population at a given tise* 
Multiplying the L^ values for each age by the corresponding 
age specific labor force participation rates provides the 
hypothetical labor foree* With these valuM^ the remainder of 
the \ working life table computations can be c ^ried out^ since 
the worklife table functions are determined y labor forca\ 
participation rates and the death rates. &se of the functions 
normally included with the standard life table«*the probability 
of dyini^%^q^)s the number of survivors at a s^cified emct age 
(l^), and the number dying Cd^)*^are omitted in the interest of ' 
coapactnesSs They may readily be derived froa the table^ using 
the description which can be found with any standard life 
table, as published^ by ,the National Center for Health- 
Statistics, U« S« Department of Health, Education, and Welfares 
The following is a brief descrijstion of the columns appearing 
in the acconpanying table* . 1 

M 

\ 



YEAR OF AGE ( Colvmn l>. Ait the variabie© in the table 

mrs mnprmBBmH in terms ot the age at the beginning of the 
iGterval Cx), or at the Interval between ase ( X I and a^e (x * 
bI« The intei-val Cn) is 5 years unless otherwls© 

speeified. With the exception of the expectations of life 

and worklifa. all of the variables in the table relate 
to the speoifiad age interval* 

HUMBEB OF PERSONa LIVIH0 (Column 2). TKfe" number of persons 
living during the age interval t^L^) is the hypothetioal 
stationary population, or number of person years rivtod 
in the age interval under the assumptions of 100 « 000- 

birthe annually, specified mortality rates, and no 

sigration. Under these conditions, it births were distributed 
eveniy ; throughout the year, a censue taken at any time 
would show the same total population as welWae the same age 
distribution within the population^ The ^L^ values are 
from abridged life tables published by the National Center for 
Beatth Statistics in "Life Tables," Section 5 of Iljal 
SlUllmlias thm UuliMi atsSaa* laZft. volume II, Part A C U, S* 
Pi^llc Health Service, 1974)^ perlvatlon of the value from 

mortality data is explained In the description accompanying th« 
standard life tables* It was assumed in the calculations for 
the 1970 worklife tables that there was no differential 
mortality by labor force, marital, and parental status* These 
assumptions are Incorrect, but detailed data and procedures for 
incorporating differential mortality by labor force and marital 
status Into the tables are not avallablel moreover, it appears 
that the use of such refinements would not substantially alter 

2/ 

the final results, * • 

PERCENT OP POPULATION IN THE LABOR FORCE (Column 3>, 
Labor force rates at each age interval * n*x * 

have the same relationship to estimates of worklife 

expectancy as the mortality rate has to total ^ life 
expectancy. All the male labor force part Iclpat Ion 

rates used to calculate the 1970 working life table are 
averages for the period 1969-71, Slnigle-yekr^of -age annual 
averages from unpublished sources were used for males 16-34 
and 55-74. For the ages 25-54, the total labor force 
participation rates published In table A-l of ISElIsil^eM^ 
dad Ea^aingm (January 1970, 71, 7a issues) were multiplied 
by. ^L^ values to produce gL"^,^* These wmrm then InterpQlated 
with Beers multipliers and the single year of age w^^ figures 
calculated^ The valuel were then adjusted to Incite the 
Inatltutlonal population. Values for w^^ for ages 75-89 were 
obtained by applying an ' exponential decay factor. 



EKLC 



eal^iilated frooi ,the rote oiC Cteereasa from &8« 70; to 74a A 
P«rtl€lpaticia ^rates for women fay* narltai atatua were aiso A 
&969«7I averase.s* but these were ' ^aldulated :frdn llareh-. 

19^0. and 1971 fi^ttumat fasul^allan Soaem^ icFmi^ 

ttafka Data for / women hy presenoe, o£ children were/I^ 

obtai^ned from Gusys s£ la^j^JAsms lajdiazMaJ St&tuiH^J 

SaJ^ BxBerl^iio ^ PC ( 2 )-»eA C Bui^4£u of the CensOflj 1973^^^11 
Sates toi^ ywomBn were aVeo smoothed by' interpolating - in the'!) 
same manner as £or men* -^kl:' 



KllMBfiR IN THE L4BOH FOSCB (Column 4). The expression ( hw'}':k 

^ . . . " - ' . n 3t • '*r;'^ 

Represents the h^rpothetieai iabor foree. or the number ot'\:l 
eoonomieaily aotive person*years spent by the original eohort .'j 
o£ lOO.OO^^under the oonditiona o£ labor foroe aativity d|iriss 
the reference year; 

Lw' ■ ■ w • — L ^. ' ■ A 

n n X n x 

AVEHAOE^ KUMBEH OF HBMAININ€ Y^K^ OF LIFE (Column 5 )• The ' 
funotion is identieai ^o that of a oonvention^L lifeV ! 
table* Total cumulative person.^years remainins in the/ 
population ( } is oomputf^ by s.umttins all suoaeeding n^^l'^ 
values f rom aae . x showii in, the table Jt.©._the end of the__table r „_J 



and the e 



xpeotation of reaainins life f or^ ase x is; 



AVBHAGB BBHAININ6 YEAHS OF WOSKING LIFE FOB THE FOFULATIOK 
COoliran 8 in Table A^l ). Work^ life expeotanoies for all 
persons ( regardless 'of eurrent labor fbr^e status) is oomputed 
by aumulating person-years r^^ the labor force ^^j^i 

by summins ail succeedins ^Lw^ values from the age x sho^ in 
the table to the end of the tablei 



3^ 



and the expectation of working life for age x iei 

These values are not calculated; after the age of peak Cabor 
force participation* ^ ^- - 



livitBAOB SEMAININO YBABS OW WOBKZm LIFB FOR TBB I^BOB ; FOBOB 

li^elu^M' those whb a«y#i^ wdrkg aiiei &t the sr^uas^r agM^ ' these 
Lwii^'^ haTc ^ tiot entttrbtf tha i&hoi* fore€>« Both dtiluts th« 

Hf4tUAV vork^ \Ltm mm&mm^mmmy ot thoas ia ; ths i&hor teres* In 
isiFtfsr :'td dsrivs ths spproprlsts ^sMmiiister^-^surviTors ih ths 
tmw^mm l%w_i^m tifm p«rs9n-rs&s'« i& the Ishor teros C©r 
' ^pothst io&i' . Is&or fores') -aust hs adjustsd to provicts a 
|piSff>son«3rsars . in ths ; lahor fores fuiietion CI##^I that n^vsr 
'H^flTsrsassSA CThis is ths saas as rs^irias that ' worksrs satsr 
i^fths C labor teres ohly ^^rior to ths ags of peak paiftieipatioaa / 
'•'isiifC lssv# onlr aftsr ttat afis« ) This atf Justnsat is aatfs hy / 
i^uririvias ths h^othstieal lahor feres baekwartf frea ths ags of 
ipsak \ labor fores part ieipatioa to ths ass of iaitiai iabbr 
[^feres satry^ MCkias ths 14^^ fdaet^ioa parallslj to ths 
i^uaetioa from, ags 16 ;bo ths ags of psak participation aad 
i^sotieal to/ths Lir^ fuaetion thsrsaftsr« If u is ^ths naxinuoi 
:^lsbor fores/part ieipatioa ratSs a%tainad at ags kg thsa^p, 

^ n^^ji • ^ • aHe* whsr® x < k« 

aad . 



^L#^ ■ • whsrs x > k 



sr in the work' fores at sxaet ags ii 
intsrpolatstt from L^^i 



Thsa I'^^a ths aui^ 



^,-iX^ *^n -X n 3E*n^ \ 

Total euaulativs pereon«ysars rsmainihs in ths lahor forest 
CTv^) is eoraputstf by suamiag all sweeediag^L#^^aluss frogB 
ags % shown in the table to ths sad of the tablsi ^ 

■ • k »•■*•• ; 

an^ ths sMee^tatioa of workiag life for members of the labor 
vforee at age x iss : ^ / 

cfZn or^er to allow for ths assuraptioas about the laek of ehaage 
^ia status of womsap dsseribsd in the tsxt of the artiele^ the 
l^iiber fores partieipatiba -rates C w^ ) must bs applisd to a 
^^pu|r«llon that only' has withctrawal bseauaa e< dsa'th* 
.^rftMa daath rataa Bus-t ba tha saoia as -t^oaa tor tha s«a«>'Ji^l 
f:fmmm%m popula'tien. Ona such . pepuLa-tlon km tha ovarall ^. iaMla 
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sts'tlenary popuVation* = So the ~ purposes -o^ 

the expectatioos of working li£e« the aetuai population 

used was the feaale stationary populatioEi« 

AVERAGE EEMAtNINQ YlARS OF KOI^LABOR FORCE ACTIVITY FOR THOSB 
IN THE LABOR FORCl (Coluttn 7), The resainins years of 
noniabor foree aetivity Is the differeaoe betweeu ^the 
remaining years of/ life and of worklifei 



AVERAGE RBHAINIKG YEARS OF HONLAIOR FORCE ACTIVITY FOR THOSE 
IN THE POPULATIOH (Colunan 9), The resaininfi years of 
non*labor forea ae\tlvity is the differenoe between the 
reraainins years of life and of workLifei 



These vatuWs are not caleuiated after the age of peak . labor 
force participation* . ^ 



'FOOTNOTE-' 



X/ For a working life table that follows a partieular group 
through timec see Howard K« Fullerton, Jr., "A new type of 
working life table for men«" MaolblM ^ftba^ MmLkMM» July 1972. pp. 

For an assessment of the differenoe between the siortality of 
the labor foroe^ and of the population^ see Martin O'Connell. 
"kortality and Labor Foroe Projections frois Longitudinal Survey 
Data** (Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania, Population 
Studies Center, 197S ). Unpublished. For an assessment ©f the 
isffeote of different levels of mortality on the working life 
table, see Howard N Fullerton. ^Sensitivity of Generation Tables 
of Working Life for Men to Different Pro jections of Labor Foroe 
Partieipation Rates and Morta 11 ty Rates, ** Aatr^Gan MfitlkilSftl 

4fl/paiatiqQ, grgsrftd?4^ftgfl a£ Sh^ iasial iAftt Agti^ S^^tkn 

C/Washington, Amerioan Ht atlst ioal Assoolat ion,' 197E)« 
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jpopilstisi |F«E€«it ef I issuer t 
» ! iBeBBlatioii I I 



1 



1 iBj^i^E 

I fit 



JUL 



I 



ML. 



J§ t5 2« 

so 

2 J 

24 .. 



2S tfi 29. 
21 ... 

26 ... 

27 ... 
21 ... 
2^ ... 



3§ to 3« 
JO .. 
J1 

32 .. 
I J 
34 

35 ts 3i. 

Si ... 

36 ... 

37 

38 

39 ... 
«0 ... 

ai 

•2 ... 
13 ... 
4« 

MS ... 
• 6 

S7 . . . 
ftS ... 

ii 
51 



13 

EE te E9 
Si 
S« 
S7 

ii 

5^ .- 

68 t€ 69^ 
SO 
61 

12 ... 
S3 ..i 



il te £9 
65 .. 
ii 
67 

ii .. 
61 .. 



70 



to 7i 

7Q .. 
Ifl 

72 . . 
73 

7i .. 



75 BBd SVSE 



i7«rSi7 

55,531 

32,15§ 
24,290 
1f,79i 

6l«ia3 

16,175 
1«,430 

i2,i16 
11,954 
11^606 

51^437 
11,219 
11,191 
11,Qe§ 

13,962 
10,876 

52,S|0 
10,776 
fe,67S 

ie,i74 

IP, 475 
1Q, 379 

10,560 
10,267 
19,200 
10,112 
l6,20« 
9,934 

46,^326, 
f,d44 
4^754 
9,664 
f,i7i 
9,407 



I 

t 46,000 

I 9^397 
9,307 
9^217 
9,125 
1,032 

43,673 
6,932 
8,839 
8,736 
8, £35 
8,526 

40,861 
i,416 

&,29f 
i,177 
I,0i0 
7,917 

37,371 
7,7Vi 
7,633 
7 J #83 . 
7,324 
7j1i4 

32,807 
§,975 
6,783 
6pi77 
6,354 
6,1ii^ 

63,119 



63,01 
52.31 
ii.32 
67.24 
76.27 
80.11 

61.01 
10.76 
82.07 

ei.95 

80.27 
ff.7l 

78.48 
79.26 
78.86 
78.49 
77.94 
77.82 

77.31 

7*1.70 
77. 5i 
77.61 
77.25 
^77.04 

76.69 
76 

7&.72 
76.70 
76.63 
76»53 

76.09 
76.40 
76.22 
76.17 
7i.98 
75.17 

74.20 

7i.22 
74.61 

73.95 
73.94 

73..20 

69.61 
72.15 
70.97 
69.61 
68.32 
66.76 

is. 46 I 

65.20 

63.16 

59.86 

E4.69 

4i.67 

30.54 
41.96 
35.46 
29.49 
24.46 
20.27 

10.00 
15.57 
11.91 
f.18 
7.05 
1.41 

1.44 



1 

f 

110^188 I 
39,049 I 
25,130 i 
21f«20 I 
18,527 I 
15,160 I 

54,829 I 

13^629 i 

11,143 I 

lO^iOJ I 

9,256 I 
I 

43,512 ^ 
1,957 
8^825 
8,702 
8,560 
8,466 

'4 0, 921 
8^373 
8,279 
0,136 

8,092 
7^ §96 



38,t78 
7,907 
7,826 . 
7,7i6 I 
^ 7,682 3 
7,603 i 

i 

36,774 I 
7,521 i 
7,43i i 
?,381 I 
7,276 i 
7,179 i 
I 

34,196 I 
7,069 I 
6,148 I 
6,816 i 
6,741 I 
6,612 i 
1 

30,40| i 
i,445 I 

6,273 j 
^,019 j 
5,899 I 
5,693 i 



23,898 i 
if 48? I 
5,242 t 
4,195 I 

«,«if i 

3,854 I 

i 

11,415 I 

3,263 k 

2,702 I 

1,207 I 

1,791 I 

1,«S0 I 

3,2i1 I 

1,086 I 

811 I 

604 1 

441 I 

331 I 
I 

906 j 

— m>= 



56.7 
56.7 
55.8 

i4;i 

13.9 
55.9 

5f.9 
51. f 
51.0 
iQ.O 
49,1 
48,1 

47.2 
47^2 
46.1 2 
45; 3 
44; J 
4314 

42;4 
41.5 
40. £ 

39 L 6 
38.7 

37.1 
37.8 
36.9 
36.0 
35.1 
34p2 

33^3 

3i;3 

32^4 

3i;5 

30; 6 

29;i 

21,9 

2s;i 
31.1 
27; 2 
26; 4 

25^6 
24.8 

i4;i 

23.9 
23^1 
22*3 
21.6 

20.0 
20; 8 
20.0 
19.2 

i8;5 

17.1 

17*0 
17.0 
16.1 
15Li 
14; 9 
14«2 

13,6 
13; 6 
12«9 
1243 
1147 
11#1 

10«5 



41.2 
41.2 
40.3 
3t,3 
31«3 
37 .3 

36.4 
36.4 
35.6 
34.3 
33.9 
33.4 

32.6 
3i.6 
31.8 
31.0 
30.2 
29.4 



21, 

i% 

,27 
^6 
25 
24 



J4.0 
24.8 
».1 
22.2 
11.2 
20.3 



15.0 
15«0 
14.1 
1J.4 
12. i 
11.6 

le.f 
10.9 
10.1 
f .4 
1.6 
7.9 

7*1 
7.1 

6.4 
5.7 
5,1 
4,7 • 

-. 4.4 
4.4 

4,1 

3.9 
3,7 

3,i 

3.3 
3.3 
3.2 
3.2 
3.1 
3.1 

3,0 



15^5 
11. i 
15.5 
15,1 
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